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earn nam sean 
NO, 17. papers, though nearly all that my countrymen know, they || not the first. Lord Baltimore preceded him. It was a 
know from the newspapers—nabout one thousand of which || Catholic and a nobleman who gave the first example of a 
ENGLAND are always in circulation here. But one has to read a vol- || wise and liberal policy in such matters. He was the origi- 


Opinions or AMERICA THERE—NEWSPAPERS. || 

I promised a long while ago to take up a few of the late 
British writers on America,—a very few of the large mul- 
titude, who in one way and another have been keeping the 
British public informed about the affairs of the new world, 
for the last three or four years, But before I go any fur- || 
ther, let me beg of those who follow me, to understand 
what I say fairly, and to speak of it fairly, as the language 
and opinion of an American. I would have no disguise in | 
the matter, no trick. (1) Ido not want either to smuggle || 
my opinions into the mother country, or to have them pass_ 
any where for more than they are worth. Let them be | 
jealously watched, therefore, as the opinions of a writer, || 
who, whatever he and a few more may suppose, cannot be 
altogether impartial, where the character of his own coun- || 
try, her institutions, or her people, is at stake. 

That I have not wholly forgotten my promise, however 
I may have put off the execution of it, will appear from 
what follows,—though, for the present, I may confine my- 
self to what has been said by a few of the newspaper peo- 
ple over sea ; a body of literary men who operate with pro- 
digious power among the British, and are able when acting 
together, as they generally do, (with here and there a brief 
exception,) to do more mischief in a week, where they | 
misdirect their energy, than all the rest of the literary men 





ume of untruth before he arrives at the truth of any thing, 


| while he pursues a report through the newspapers. To- 

| day a story is told one way, to-morrow another, next day 
|| another, and so on for a week or a month, till there is no- 
| thing left of its original shape: So that, if a man desire 
| to know the truth by a newspaper, I should counsel him 


never to read one less than two or three weeks old—the 


| older the better, indeed, if he only wishes to know the 
| truth, and escape a great loss of time. 
such be the character of newspapers, they should not be 


Bat still, though 


overlooked as they are,—they should be narrowly watched 
by those who are set up for guardianship, in the high places 
of literature. 

Others may talk of their dignity, but I have no dignity 
to lose—nor if I had, should I care a fig for it, if a mis- 
chief were to be cured by a waiver of dignity. Hereafter 
I may undertake what will probably be regarded as a higher 
sort of British authors; but for the present, the reader 


"must be satisfied with what I have to say of the British 
| newspaper-people. It is not much—it is only the result of 


my attention, for a very short period to an occasional pa- 
per that fell in my way, after it had occurred to me, that if 
I were to make a memorandum of whatever I saw in a 
British book, or a British journal, or a British newspaper, 
about the people, or the government, or the history, or the 


affairs of America, it would go far to show that the British | 


nal proprietor and settler of Maryland. 

I should observe here, that the Examiner does not 
say all this but on good authority. The passage is quoted 
| from the Scorsman. 

The News or Lireratrure anv Fasuron, (4) a 
}| paper that gave up the ghost, I hear, was very happy for a 
] long while on the subject of America. I remember that 
i} Mr. Baring was taken to task by the editor once, for having 
|| derived the word parliament, in some way or other, from 


| the long talk of the North American savages. He was 
| told that the North American savages do not say long talk, 
/nor much talk, but palaver. Now the word palaver is 
| mere ship slang, adopted by the sailors from the negro dia- 
| lect of Hispaniola ; and may be derived, perhaps, from 
|| the Spanish word palabra, the b and the v being so much 
|| alike in the mouth of a Spaniard, and the signification of 


| the two words much the same. 








But however that may be, 
the word palaver, I will venture to say, was never uttered 
|| in this world by, nor known to, a North American savage. 
1 He may use the words long talk, much talk, &c., but when 
] he does, it is after having borrowed them of the whites. 





He never speaks of a debate, nor of a council, as a long 





talk, or a much talk, but simply as a talk, or a great talk ; 
by which latter phrase he means not a talk which is great 


| in length, but in quality,—a talk on a great occasion. 
At another time, I met with the following passage in the 


of the empire in a twelvemonth ; and who, neverthel;», \ lawgiver whe, some fifty~years ago, thought proper to | samé paper, which I preserve, though the paper itself is 
are overlooked, entirely overlooked, by those who never H speak (before the parliament of the British empire, too,) || dead; becalise the editor is alive ; and because at the very 
allow a volume of any sort or size to escape, if it contain || about the ** Island of Virginia,’’ was not more deplor- || time he said what I am about to mention, he was the editor 
a fiftieth part as much error as may be found almost every || ably ignorant of America, than are most, if not all of the ||of a quarterly Review—The European Quarterly Re- 
day in the columns of a widely-circulated newspaper. But || British editors, at this hour, You are astonished. But || view—which, after appearing in all the capitals of Europe, 
how few are the readers of a book ; and how many the || you will be more astonished (I hope) when I tell you that || in a variety of languages, dwindled away to a monthly in 
readers of a paper! Of the book, if it be a very good, || I never see this country, nor any thing which relates to this |, the course of a twelvemonth, and then was heard of no 
ora very lucky one, five or six hundred copies may be sold country, mentioned by any 6f the chief editors of England, ‘* In the neighbouring continent of North Ameri- 
in the course of a year. (2) Of the newspaper, thonsands without some grievous error. Yet such is the simple truth | ca, we greatly fear that political storms of an equally fear- 
and thousands are sold in a day. The book is not found || —andI do not choose to qualify it. || ful nature are about to burst over the heads of the peo- 








more. 





in every ale-house, nor on every table in every tavern or | 


Now for a few examples. They are gathered, as you 


| ple. We have always considered—( Mark that ! we have 


coffee-house ; nor can it be read for a penny, or sent || see, from a variety of sources, and were in every case, I || always considered )—that there are certain principles in the 


wherever you like for three pence. Nor wiil the’ errors of 
the book be repeated over and over again, before the day 





is over. Of course, therefore, it is not when they appear } 


in a book, but when they appear in a newspaper, that they | 
are to be feared. People may say what they please about 
annuals, and quarterlies, and monthlies, and the whole bo- 
dy of periodical literature—it is the duily literature of our 
agé that is to be feared. It is that which we should be 
most upon our guard against; and it is precisely that, 
which the critics, and the guardians of the public morals | 
pay the least attention to. ‘They either overlook it entire- 
ly, Of say about as much in the course of a whole year, 
concerning all the mewspapersof the country, as they say 
in a single week about some one of a multitude of books 
that appear, not a hundred copies of which are ever sold, 
perhaps, before they are forgotten. Do let us think of 
this—for my own part I am sick of the generality of news- 








land, which appear in the Yan- 


over sea, and here, as origi- 
N. 


(1) The papers on 
kee are frequently republi 
nal communications. 

(2) We have the most extravagant ideas of what is 
ealled a fair sale of a popular work over sea. Perhaps one 
example may serve to correct the general notions here.— 
At this hour, not one thousand copies, upon the average, 
per been sold of Cooper’s novels, though a second edition 

been printed, of two or three ; and of one, twelve 
hundred copies were subscribed-off. N. 








| assure you, accidentally met with. 


| The Examiner (3) says, (June 18, 1826,)—** Phila- 


| delphia had, we believe, the honour to be the first spot 


; 
| 


| by law.’’ Philadelphia ! The writer means ‘Pennsylvania. 


Fully established ! Why it is not fully established there, 
| now—it never was—it never will be ‘established there, so 
| long as the majority have such power as they have now, 
{and are likely to have for ages to come. It is true that 
| William Penn, the very day after he got ashore in America, 
| where he landed on the 24th of October, 1682, gathered 
his people together, and assured them in a speech worthy 
! of all praise, that they were to be protected, by a code of 
| laws already prepared and published, in their ** liberty of 
| conscience and civil Jiberty.’? But this occurred before the 
site for Philadelphia had been surveyed by the proprietor, 
and moaths before they had begun to lay the first found- 
ations of that city, and nearly fifty years after a pilgrim 
of the North, Roger Williams, had prepared a refuge of 
the same kind in that quarter, giving as much, if not more 
liberty to his followers. But even Roger Williams was 


(3) Edited by John Hunt—brother of Leigh Hunt. It 
is’ authorityon ‘the subject of our country ; being republi- 
can or radical in spirit, and Hunt being in fact an Ameri- 
can ; Leigh was born in the West Indies—John, in Phila- 
delphia, I believe, N 





where religious liberty was fully and solemnly established | | 


| constitution of the great Federal Republic of the, United 
| States, which must, at no distant time, produce a disin- 


| tegration of the parts. The very fact that each of the 
|| thirteen states is in, itself what may be called an entirety, 


|| possessing natural boundaries clearly defined,’’ &¢.— 
| Each of the thirteen states! Of course, the editor-politi- 
cian had not heard of America for the last fifty years—it 
| being fifty years nearly, since the confederacy was made 
| up of so few as thirteen states. ‘‘We have always con- 
| sidered |’? Was ever any thing half so happy ! and then 
the natural boundaries, that separate each of these thir- 
teen republics from all the rest! Why, nineteen times out 
of twenty, the boundary is one that you travel over on 
horseback, without perceiving it. 

‘* Native American, literature,’ said the Morning Her- 
ald, (5) about two. years ago, ‘‘ judging by the American 
Reviews, is as (if not more) rude and vulgar as it was 


(4) Henry Neele was a chief contributor to this journal ; 
and I have no doubt, fell a sacrifice to the suffering and 
mortification that grew out of his dealing with the editor— 
a Scot, by the name of Waller ;.of whom, more at a fu- 
ture day. He lived by swindling the contributors to his 
journal, and among other remaining things, attempted to 
= the deficiencies of D’Alembert ! N. 

( 


The Morning Herald, one year ago, circulated 
other paper of England. At that 


more copies than an 
a few numbers on America. N. 


time I furnished it 
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forty years ago; wi an educated Amaican gentleman || 
coming over to England, if he engages in a literary con- 
versation, will speak of Cobbett’s Register and Peter Por- | 
cupine as standard works, in the first class of English liter- 
ature and English society !’’ 
enquire what is meant by the last words of the paragraph, 
I proceed with my extract. ‘‘ But how is it that America 
produces no instance of the faculty of imagination to 


which the untamed impulses and unconventional manners 


Now—without stopping to 
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traordinary—to us it appears worth noticing, for the rea- 


| son already given— 


of a rude state of society are so congenial???” * * * || 


«The Americans have some novels—redundant fictions 
of considerable force, which would never in all probability 
have existed, Indeed ! no 
yet have they pro- 
duced some novels—redundant fictions of considerable 
force. Ihave no time now, to speak of the literature of 
this country as it deserves ; but 


without the Waverley novels.”’ 
instance of the faculty of imagination ; 


, at some future period, I 
shall, if God spares my life ; and then it will be seen, by 
facts, whether we have, or have not—and I say we have 
—a good deal more imagination than we know what to do 
with. The great fault of 


not from a deficiency, 


American literature, proceeds, 
but from an excess of imagination— 
a sort of superfluous energy. He means Cooper’s novels, 
I suppose ; for they have grown out of the Waverley no- 


vels, and they are the only ones in America that have. 


Brown’s novels, which deserve the name of redundant 
fictions, while the stories of Cooper do not, were produced 


long and long before Waverley appeared. They grew out 


of Godwin, however. Twenty years ago, there was no 


such thing as a review in America. Now there are—I 


know not how many. 

So much for the literature of America ; and as for the 
literary men of America, you may travel the country over, 
without hearing the name of Cobbett mentioned. 


The peo- 
ple here 


if they speak of him at all, speak of him, asa sort 
of man who is upheld—they know not how—perhaps by the 
equality of abhorrence and contempt on every for 
they see the great body of his best informed countrymen, 


side ; 


whether he be of their own, or of the Opposite party, try- 
ing to bear him back to the earth out of which he grew, 
and yet forever acknowledging that he is a sort of Antaeus. 
And so, for if you upset him, he appears to 
be refreshed by the fall ; 
into the 


indeed, he is 5 
if you pitch him head over heels 
gathers new The 
dirtier he is—the more ; and such is the 


mire, he force by the dive. 
formidable he is 
We 
; that you are proud of him, in spite of 
; that you look upon him asa sort of embodied 
abstraction of literary John-Bullism ; and that whether vou 
beat him, ' 


opinion we hold of him here. say that you all con- 


spire to overrate him 


all you say 


or he you, you are all in the habit of exaggerat- 


ing his power. I do not choose to say now 


, what we think 


of his jadgment, of his courage, of his. good faith, or of | 


his temper. I have no time for it. 

But speaxing of John Bull,—that. reminds me of the 
John-Bull newspaper, which is read here in spite of public 
opinion, for the barbarous courage, the smut, the audacity, 
the broad colloquial humour we occasionally meet with in 
it. He 


literature, 


must be running his head, forsooth, at American 
pretending to know much, where it would be 
charity for us to believe he knows nothing at all. ‘* We per- 
ceive in the first number of the new series of the European 


Magazine,”’ 


atury of the state of 


said he, a good while ago, ** an article explan- 
American literature—and a very long 
and very clever article it is, for all we know. 
ever, 


We how- 
whence the wind sets better than stones, and above all, 
that practical proofs are the best possible illustration of 
statements, so we are better able to judge the real taste of 
a people by what they actually do, and like to have done, 
(the very words of the John-Bull,) than by any thing 
which others may choose to say or write about them. 
The following is one of several poetical advertise- 
ments which appeared in a New-York paper of the 18th 
or 19th of June last ; indeed, most of the principal knick- 
knackery merchants develope the contents of their stores 
in thyme. This, to persons conversant with American 
manners and customs, of course appears nothing ex- 


are of opinion, that, as straws thrown up show | 





‘ A laddie of our city, 
Loved a Jassie that was pretty, 
And this lassie loved to dress so gay and jaunty, O ! 
She says I love my beau, 
But to church I'll never go, 
Unless he buys the ring of Jo Bonfanti, O 1’ ”” 


Now this, with sixteen more of such verses, the John- 
Bull gave as a fair sample of North American poetry. 
I laughed when I saw the paper, and perhaps the reader 


may laugh too, when he is told that. the article in the Eu- | 


ropean Magazine, which the John-Bull puffed as much as 
he dared, was written by myself—and that the John-Bull 
editor was in fact, though under the rose, and without my 
knowledge at the time, editor and co-proprietor of the Eu- 
ropean Magazine itself, pyblished by Miller. 
the facts? 
merchants here, develope the contents of their stores in 
rhyme’’? No, indeed—nothing of the sort. You do not 


But how are 


see a dozen of these advertisements in the whole course of | 


a year. They are usually done for a frolic, and are sure 
to travel the round of about five hundred or a thousand 
newspapers, before they are laid on the shelf. I remember || 
seeing in England, when I was there, a deal of poetry not 
much superior to this, employed in a way that we never 
think of here. For example, I saw a black pig, with gilt 
ears and a gilt tail, (6) set in a frame, over the door of a 
public house in one of the principal streets of London, 
Picadilly or Oxford street, with the following verses un- 
der it— 
** Self praise, you know, 
Is all a bubble, 
Do help me out, 
I am in trouble.” 


What if I were to give this to my countrymen here, as a 
sample of modern English poetry? or as a “ straw to 
show which way the wind blows’’ 
taste? But why take this trouble with a paper, which, 
whether it win or lose, must laugh, and will make others 
laugh. ‘The best way of replying to a paragraph that has 
appeared in the Joun-Buxt, would be to republish it, 
word for word, without a remark—adding only the name 
of the paper. Nothing could be more severe on the para- 
graph—nothing more severe on the paper. 


(6) It is newly painted, now ; the gilt ears and tail are 
no more, and the body is dappled black and white. 





PENITENTIARY SYSTEM.—NO., V. 


CONTRACT MANAGEMENT. 


But.the author of the Panopticon was not satis- | 
fied with the husbandry of prisons, or the oversight 
of prisoners at so much a year. 
more good might be done to the prisoners, more to | 
the country, not only for mueh less cost, but really | 


at a large and continually increasing profit to the | 


state. But how? Not by allowing fixed salaries | 


to every officer—not by leaving the management | 


to persous who need not trouble themselves about | 
Let us now refer to the | 


the labour of prisovers. 
author, who was the /irst that ever alluded to such 
a thing as contract management, or indeed, to the 
possibility of any productive management: 

“By whom then, says he, speaking of the man- 
agement provided for in the celebrated penitentiary 
act of G. B. (and followed by every act of our 
country for years and years), ought a business like 
this to be carried on? By one who has an interest 
in the success of it, or by one who hasnone? By 
one who has a greater interest in it, or by one who 
has an interest not so great? By one who takes 
loss as well as profit, or by one who takes profit 


Do ‘most of the principal knick-knackery | 


with you, in matters of | 


He believed that | 


|| without loss? By one who has no profit but in 
proportion as he manages well, or by one who, let 
him manage ever so well or ever so ill, shall have 
the same emolument secured tohim? These seem 
tobe the proper questions for our guides. Where 
shall we find the answers? In the questions them 
selves and in the Act. 
Ra To join interest with duty, and that by the 
|| strongest cement that can. be found, is the object 
‘| to which they point. To join interest with duty is 
| the object avowed to be aimed at by the Act. The 
emolument of the Governor is to be proportioned 
in a certain way to the success of the management. 
Why? That it may be “his interest” to make a 
successful business of it—“ as well as his duty.” 
How then is it made his interest? Is he to take 
loss as well as profit? No! profit only. Is he to 
have the whole profit? No; nor that neither; but 
| a part only, and that as small a part as gentlemen 
shall please. Well—but he is to receive none how- 
ever, if he makes none? Oh yes—as much profit, 
| and that as secure aone as gentlemen may think 
fit to make it. He may have ever so large a share 
of any profit he makes, or ever so small a share; 
and whether he makes any or none, he may have a 
salary all the same. Let him get as much as he 
will, or get as little as he will, or lose as much as 
he will, or waste as much as he will, he is to have 
|| a salary for it, and in all these cases, the same sala- 
|| ry, if they please. All this in the same section and 
the same sentence which lays down the junction of 
| interest with duty as a fundamentat principle.” 
| 


-+» — 





| After this, he proceeds to show in a manner pe- 
‘culiar to himself, how and why the management 


should be a thing of partnership. 
| 


“Economy has two grand enemies: peculation 
a. negligence. Trust-management leaves the 
door open to both: Contract-management shuts 
, it against both. Negligence it renders peculiarly 
improbable: peculation impossible. 


“'To peculate is to obtain, to the prejudice of the . 


| trust, a profit which it is not intended a man should 
|| have. But upon the contract plan, the intention, 
|and the declared intention is, that the contractor 


i shall have every profit that can be made. (1) Does 
|| the trust lose any thing by this concession? No— 
| for it makes him pay for it before-hand. Does he 

| pay nothing, or not enough? The fault lies, not 

|i in the contract plan in general, but in the terms of 
| the particular contract that happens to be made : 
not in the principle, but in the application. 

“ As to negligence, to state the question is to de- 
| cide it. Of whose affairs is a man least apt and 
|| least likely to be negligent? another’s, or his own? 

» « * * * 

“Turn to the motives which a man in this situation 
can find for paying attention to his duty. In the 
| instance of the uninterested manager, what can 
| they be? Love of power, love of novelty, love of 
|| reputation, public spirit, benevolence. But what is 
|| there of‘all this that may not just as well have fall- 
| en to the econtractor’s share? Does the accession 
of a new motive destroy all those that can act.on 
the same side? Love of power may be a sleepy 
| affection : regard to peeuniary interest is more or 
| less awake in every man: public spirit is but toa 
apt to cool: love of novelty is sure to cool: atten- 


} 
} 
| 
| 





(1) This is to be understood only in as far as and 
loss is the avowed object. As to sacrificing to of 
profit some other of the ends in view, such as good morals, 
proper severity, or proper indulgence, it forms aarene 
consideration, and will be spoken of in its place. 
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tion to pecuniary interest grows but the warmer 
with age. 

“ Among unfit things, there are degrees of unfit- 
ness. As trust-management is, in every form ‘iit 
can put on, ineligible in comparison of contract- 
management, so among different modifications of 
trust-management is board-management in com-,| 
parison of managenent in single hands. When I 
speak of single-handed management as the better 
of the two, I mean in this sense only, that by pro- 
per securities, it may be made better than the other 
is capable of being made by any means. Pecuniary 
security against embezzlement: publicity in all its 
shapes, against peculation and negligence. In 
board-management, danger of dissension, want of 
unity of plan, slowness and unsteadiness in execu- 
tion, are inbred diseases which do not admit of 
cure. 

“The more confidence a man is likely to meet with, 
the less he js likely to deserve. Jealousy is the life 
and soul of government. Transparency of man- 
agement is certainly an immense security; but 
even transparency ix of no avail, without eyes to 
look at it. Other thicgs equal, that sort of man 
whose conduct is most narrowly to be watched, is 
therefore the properest man to choose. The con- 
tractor is thus circumstanced in almost every line 
of management: he is so more particularly in the 
present. Every contractor is a childof Mammon: 
a contracting manager of the poor is a blood-suck- 
er, a Vampire: a contracting jailor, a contracting 
manager of the imprisoned and friendless poor, 
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Contractor. I confess it. 

Publie. You require watching. 

Contractor. Watch me. 

Public. We must have all fair and above-board. 
You must do nothing that we don’t see. 

Contractor. You shall see every thing. You shall 
have it in the newspapers, 

Public. Contractors are thieves. 
be examined. 

Contractor. Examine me as often as is agreeable 


Sir, you must 











against whom justice has shut the door of sympa- 
thy, must be the cruellest of Vampires. The un- | 
paid as well as uninterested manager is of all sorts | 
of managers the most opposite to him who is the 
object of this distinguished jealousy: He expects | 
and receives confidence proportionable ; thougtron | 
several accounts not entitled, as we have seen, to | 
so much, he enjoys more. A man who, in a station 
so uninviting, has the generosity to serve for noth- 
ing, while others who occupy the most flattering 
situations are so well paid for it, will assume to 
himself accordingly, and make in other respects his 
own terms: Unless the honour of serving the 
public gratis were generally put up to auction, a 
plan yet never proposed, this must always be the 
case. Standing upon the vantage ground of disin- 
terestedness, he looks down accordingly upon the 
public, and holds with it this dialogue. 

Gentleman Manager. I am a gentleman: I do 
your business for nothing: you are obliged to me. 

Public. So we are. 

Gentleman Manager. Do you mind me? Iam 
to get nothing by this: I despise money: I havea 
right to confidence. 

Public. So you have. 

Gentleman Manager. Very well, then, leave me 
to myself—never you mind me—I’ll manage every 
thing as it should be—I don’t want looking afler— 
Don’t you put yourselves to the trouble. 

Public. No more we will. 

What is the fruit of all this good understanding ? 
Frequently negligence ; not unfrequently pecula- 
tion. Peculation, where it happens, is not liked: 
but of what is lost by negligence, no account is ta- 
ken. So good are the public, and in theory so fond 
of virtue, they had rather see five hundred pounds 
wasted at their expense, than five shillings gained. 

Between the public and the candidate for a man- 
egement-contract, there passes, or at least might 
be made to pass, a very different conversation. 


to you, gentlemen: any of you, or all of you. I'll go 
before any court you please. Thieves stand upon the 
law, and refuse answering when it would show you 
what theyare. Irefuse nothing. I stand upon noth- 
| ing, gentlemen, but my own honesty, and your favour. 

If you catch me doing the least thing whatever that 
should not be, let my Lord Judge say go, and out I 
go that instant.” 


DETAILS OF GOVERNMENT—CLOTHING. 


Here we have other notions of the author, which 
though promulgated more than forty years ago, our 
people are just beginning to discover. 

“ Two hints I will venture to offer to my con- 
tractor in this view. 

For men, coat and shirt sleeves of unequal length 
—the left as usual: the right no longer than that 
of a woman’s gown. 

Economy is served by this contrivance in a small 
degree ; safe custody in a greater. The difference 
of appearance in the skin of the two arms, will be 
an essential mark. In point of duration, nothing 
can be more happily suited to the purpose: it is a 
permanent distinction, without being a perpetual 
stigma. 

Exclusive of this pledge, I look upon escape out 
of a Panopticon, I have said so over and over, as 
an event morally impossible. But suppose it oth- 
erwise—how great the additional security which 
an expedient thus simple would afford ! 


A man escapes—minute personal description, 
signalement, as the French call it, is almost need- 
less. One simple trait fixes him beyond possibility 
of mistake. His two arms wear a different appear- 
ance; one, like other men’s; the other red and 
rough, like that of a female of the working class, 
No innocent man can be arrested by mistake. He 
bares his two arms: Observe, they are alike, I am 
not the-man ; you see it is impossible. The common 
expedient is one sleeve of a different colour. This 
costs something; it saves nothing; and when the 
coat is off, the security is gone, 

Hardship, there can be none: the tenderer sex, 
even in its tenderest and most elevated classes, has 
both arms bare. Among the Romans, even the 
most luxurious and effeminate, not the fore-arm 
only, but the whole arm was bare, up to the very 
shoulder. 

In both sexes on working days, shoes wooden ; 
stockings, none; on Sundays, stockings and ‘slip- 
pers. 

Shoes wooden, for several reasons. 

1. They are cheaper than leather. 

2. Among the common people of England, they 
are known as a sort of emblem of servitude. 


3. By the noise they make on the iron bars of 
which the floors of the cell galleries are composed, 
they give notice whenever a prisoner is on the 
march. Putting them off in order to prevent this, 
and escape observation, is an act which, if forbid- 
den, will not be practised, when non-diseovery will 








Public. You are a Jew. 


be so perfectly hopeless. Besides that, the bars 











would give pain to bare feet not accustomed to 
tread on them. 

4. Were the prisoners to go barefoot, the bars 
which form the floor of the galleries must be so 
much the closer, consequently the more numerous 
and expensive. 

5. In climbing with a view to escape, it would 
be impossible to make use of the feet either with 
the wooden shoes on, or with naked feet kept ten- 
der by the use of shoes. Common leather shoes, 
especially when stout and coarse, are of great as- 


| sistance in climbing, and bare feet, hardened by 
| treading on iron and on the bare ground, might 
| find no great difficulty. Bare feet that were accus- 
| tomed to shoes would serve as indifferently for run- 


ning as for climbing ; and a fugitive would hardly 
carry about with him so palpable a mark of his 
condition as a pair of wooden shoes. 

Neither in this privation, fashion apart, is there 
any real hardship. Not to mention antiquity, or 
foreign nations, in Ireland shoes and stockings are 
rare among the common people in the country. In 
Scotland, these habiliments are not generally worn 
by servant-maids even in creditable families, 

It is on account of fashion and the notions of 
decorum dependant upon fashion, and to avoid 
giving disgust to the chapel-visiters, that I propose 
stockings and slippers for Sundays. Slippers in 
preference to shoes, as helping to keep up the dis- 
tinction, and being less expensive. Slippers, ae- 
cording to our customs, suit very well the condi- 
tions of those who it is not intended should ever 
be absent from home. But in the East, they are 
worn at all times in prefererice to shoes. 

As to the rest, see the titles of health and clean- 
liness. 

HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS. 

Hints relative to this subject, are not noble in 
themselves ; but they are ennobled by the end. 

1. No blowing of noses, but with a handkerchief. 
(Very important here.—N.) 

2. No spitting but in a handkerchief or spitting- 
box. 

3. No tobacco in any shape. 

4. Washing of hands and face at rising and go- 
ing to bed ; washing of hands before and imme- 


| diately after each meal; washing of feet at going 


to bed. 

7. Hair of the head to be shaved or cropt; if 
shaved, to be kept clean by washing ; if cropt, by 
brushing. 

8. Bathing to be regularly performed ; in sum- 
mer, once a week; in spring and autumn, once a 
fortnight ; in winter, once a month. 

9. Shirts clean twice a week. 

10. Breeches washed once a week; coats and 
waistcoats once a month, in summer; once in six 
weeks in spring and autumn ; and once in winter. 
Sheets, once a month; blankets, once in summer. 

11. Clothes all white, and undyed. By this 
means, they can contract no impurity which does 
not show itself.” 


These last are the details which have subjected 
the author to so much ridicule. They are to be 
found in every thing he ever did—are they unworthy 
of him; or of any other philanthropist? Look them 
over, and see whether you can place your fingers 
upon one which ought not to be provided for in 
some way or other; and if so, by whom? Why 
should it be thought beneath a wise man to make 
others happier in trifles ? - 
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belong: Men are sometimes things, and in the quality of || for being able to understand them, when they talk on sub- 
things they are not susceptible of rights. ‘Things are some- i jects that ought to employ their attention as rational be- 
times beings who have rights, and who are subjected to || ings? If these are your imaginings, depend upon it you 


obligations. They acknowledge unprescriptible rights, 
against which people have always prescribed: inalienable 
rights which have always been alienated ; and that which 
is not, is always stronger in their eyes, than that which 
is. Take away their fictions, or rather their lies, (2) and 
they know not where they are ; accustomed to such false 
supports, they are unable to hold themselves up without 
them. Mr. Bentham has rejected all these puerile argu- 
ments ; he has not offered one gratuitous supposition, not 
one arbitrary definition, not one reason which may not be 
the expression of a fact, nor one fact which may not be 
drawn from an effect of the law, either good or evil. 

It is by this mode of reasoning, always referring to his 


principles, that he has made a new science of the civil | 
law—new and even paradoxical for those who have been | 


nourished in the opinions of the ancient schools ; but sim- 


ple, natural, and even familiar, for those who have not | 


been misled by false systems. Thus a translation of this 
book would have the same sense and the same power, in 
all languages, (3) because he calls to his aid the universal 


experience of men; instead of technical reasons, reasons || 


founded upon abstract terms, upon arbitrary definitions, 
having but a local value, and consisting only in words, dis- 
appearing whenever no synonymes are found for rendering 
them. It is thus that the African multitudes, who use 
shells for money, become sensible of their poverty the mo- 
ment they have passed their frontiers, and wish to offer 
their conventional riches to strangers. 

I ought to add, that on the subject of the English laws, 
Mr. Bentham had made frequent digressions, which I have 
suppressed ; they had but a local interest. There are, 
however, some cases, where his observations would have 


wanted a groundwork, if 1 had omitted to mention the par- | 


ticular laws to which they referred. 
clear, by developing, what, in the original, was often but 
an allusion, 1 may have made some mistakes, which it 
would not be just to impute to the author. (4) These 
laws in general are so difficult to understand, that it is dan- 
gerous for any Englishman who is not a lawyer, to speak 
of them, and of course (for a much stronger reason), for 
every other than an Englishman to do so. 


In trying to be more 





(2) Here we have the germ of Bentham’s great work 
on evidence, just published in five octavo volumes ; and 


reviewed in the Edinboro’, 96. 
(3) How true !—and how N. 


(4) Mr. B. has never read his works in French, nor in- 
deed any part of them. Such confidence has he in the 
good faith and ability of M. Dumont. 
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By a friend. N. 
FEMALE EDUCATION.---NO. Ill. 











You are not to remain ignorant of any particular science, 
because it is within the peculiar province of men. You 
are not to be elected to make laws for the government of 


states ; but are you to avoid, on that account, all acquaint- 
You | 


ance with government and legislative proceedings? 
are not to take an active part in the preservation of the civil 


anid political institutions of your country ; but would you, 


on that account, strive to remain utterly ignorant of their 
general characteristic features? Would you be apt, from 
knowing something of the nature of our government and 
its free institutions, to be léss happy, less useful, less grate- 
fal for the privileges of freedom,—tess able to make your- 
selves agreeable in conversation with sensible men? Al- 
though you are not to fill the office of lecturers in political 
economy at our colleges, would you be regarded as less ac- 
eeptable companions for having read Say and Smith—for 
having investigated the causes of the wealth and prosperity 
of a nation of which females constitute one half? If you 
are to be the companions of men—if you are to contribute 
more to their happiness by your conversation than in any 
other way, do you imagine you shall be less companionable 


are in an error. You may find some to like you better for 
] your ignorance ; but they are such as know no better.— 
} They are such as are not, in the best sense, your true 
| friends. They like you for external beauty, for a fading 
|| Charm. ‘They do not regard you as one intellectual being 
| should regard another. * * * * * Do not think 
l you are “* overstepping the modesty of nature,’’ by pre- 
| paring yourself to understand what any man may say who 
| speaks the English tongue. Think not that you are any 
the better for speaking in a dialect peculiar to yourselves ; 
and for erfiploying that dialect only to express the common- 
est wants of life, and for reciprocating the empty compli- 
ments of such as think you incapable of relishing or un- 
derstanding any thing else. Stand up for your proper 
rights. Think for yourselves ; try to banish from your so- 
|| ciety that vile system of flattery and nonsense, by which 

you are approached by the other sex. If you will improve 

your minds and arm yourselves with implements of intel- 

lectual warfare, you will soon scatter that host of flats, by 
| whom, to your great discredit, you too often allow your- 
selves to be assailed. Allow no one to talk nonsense to 


| 
| 


you. Do not think it disreputable to be*taught reasoning || 


'| with a man, There is nothing improper in it, so far as I 
am a judge of propriety. Do not think it polite for a man 
to say yes to all you say, from a rule of politeness which 
directs us never to contradict a woman. Consider such 
conduct an insult, a gross insult. No true gentleman will 
allow a lady to advance what he knows to be erroneous, 
without correcting her at the time, if he has a proper re- 
gard for her or for himself. Insist, then, upon being under- 


stood, and properly answered. 


But remember that in an 
argument, you are not to have any thing set down to you 
on the score of sex. When mind meets mind, all distinc- 
tions of sex are abolished. It is not ungallant for a gentle- 
man to beat a lady soundly by means of argument. Some 
females, perhaps all, claim considerable indulgence in con- 
versations, on the ground of ‘ prescriptive rights and im- 
memorial usage.’’ They do not like to be contradicted, 
because politeness has called it rude. 
rule of conduct. 


that woman cannot err, and therefore should not be contra- 
| 


It supposes, one of two things,—either 


dicted, or that it is better to allow her to continue in error, 
than to attempt to convert her. As to the first supposition, 
it is absurd. 
| mentary to herself, nor favourable to the progress of truth 
and happiness, and should therefore be condemned. 


In regard to the second, it is neither compli- 


It is proper here, to answer an objection of some im- 
portance, in the minds of some, to an extensive education 
of females. 

|| It has been said, that a learned lady cannot be a good 
| wife, nor a comfortable companion—that a good housewife 


that if “« the wife reads, the husband needs’’—that a meal’s 
victuals served up by a scientific lady, is never done in 
good taste, and therefore never suits the taste. But such 


all the duties peculiar to her sphere, is not well-educated—is 
not scientific. She has not recéived a good education. One 
of the principal branches of study for a woman (of our 
country—and of most others, indeed), is the science of 
kitchen economy. In every well-regulated house, there is 
a professorship established, whose duty it is to give practi- 
cal instruction in the various branches of domestic duties. 
Let no young woman think, because she is improving her 
mind, that she is to neglect all domestic lish t 

or that she can learn them from books. No. She must 
know perfectly the practical duties of the kitchen and 
parlour. There is no one who may not be reduced to the 
necessity of cooking a meal’s victaals—and in such a case, 
it will be found one thing to make a cake from a book on 
domestic cookery, and frequently quite another, to make 
bread that can be eaten either with pleasure or safety. To 
do any thing well, we must have practice, One may know 














how a tune should be played on a piano-forte ; but he 
must practise long, before, with all the rules he can get, he 
will be able to play it well. You may say, I shall not 
trouble myself about the kitchen duties ; when I have oc- 
casion to do the duties of a cook, I can exchange the par- 
lour for the kitchen as easily as though I were half the time 
employed in each. This is a mistake ; and had I the 
management of a family of girls, they should all, in their 
turn, be taught quite a different doctrine. ‘They should be 
taught to see the trath of the proposition, that cookery is a 
science ; and that no female is fit to have the care of a 
family, who is not herself a practical cook. It is no 
matter what her circumstances are, except that the more 
wealthy she may be, the more necessity for knowing the 
| Science of housewifery. The poor must learn, by being 
| compelled to practice—the poor have but little to cook ; 
| but the rich lay their tables for many, and being destitute 
| of the discipline of necessity, are apt to be unable, not 
| only to get a meal’s victuals in the absence of help, but 
| do not know enough of cookery to give directions to a bad 
| and ignorant cook, nor to find fault in the proper place. 





Now the enquiry arises—How can a female become 
| what you have described, and still be a learned lady? Let 
| me answer, by asking, how do men become great scholars, 





But this is a vile | 


and a good scholar are incompatible with one another— |, 


objections are nugatory. A woman who does not attend to |) 


and still work at their trade? 
|, scholars at our academies and colleges accomplish more 
| than the rich and indolent, and still work a great part of 
| their time at some manual labour, to enable them to defray 
the expense of their education? The truth is, that he who 
\ works hard a part of the time, has more time, and better 
time to study, than he who does no work at all. The for- 
| 


How do some of the poor 


mer wakes up the body, and invigorates the mind. The 
consequence is, that when he applies himself to intellectual 
labours, he strikes hard and reaches far—makes a manly 
grasp, and holds fast what he gets. 


The reverse is true 
| with the indolent. 


I hold that both men and women might 
I believe that 
| a female may be perfectly and practically acquainted with 
all domestic duties—that she may know how to spin, 


accomplish much more than they now do. 





weave, knit, cut and make, cook, dance, sing, and scold, 
and still be able to write a dissertation on all subjects usu- 
ally studied by the liberally-educated of the other sex. I 
know such. But the ground work of this education ought 


to be laid in early life. Hence the importance of creating 


a taste for knowledge, before the cares of life are so multi- 


plied as to make it difficult, and frequently impossible, to 
| pay much attention to the improvement of the mind. 


Some of you are about to finish what is called an educa- 
tion. It is my duty to guard you against the shameful 
practice of most young ladies, who have applied to them- 
selves the honour of a finished education. You may say 
you have left off going to school; but never think you 
have nothing more to study. Your object in attending 
school, has been but to learn how to study—to get an 
insight into your own mind—to catch a glimpse of the Jau- 
rels that always wave at an immense distance from youth, 
and are gathered only after years of patient toil. I have, 
“as an instructer, by means of the exercises you have been 
required to perform, endeavoured to discipline you for the 
I have led you to the foot of Parnassus, 
where most of your sex have been contented to stop. It is 
for you now to determine, whether to stay with them, or 
go up higher. 
Fortunately for you all, school is not the exclusive place 
The facilities for storing your minds with 


race before you. 


of knowledge. 
| honourable information, are every day becoming more and 
| more numerous. If vou are not prepared to honour the 
social circle with a lively and elegant conversation on all 
| the important topics of the day—if you are not able to 
| guide those who may look up to you, into the way of use- 
| ful and entertaining knowledge—if you do not find a solace 
in the treasures of mind, for faded beauty and the loss of 
youthful vigour, when the weight of years shall be upon 
you, it is your own fault. There is no excuse for ignor~ 
ance at the present day—a harvest of knowledge is on the 
right hand, and on the left. It will be a disgrace to us, if 
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we do not thrust in the sickle and reap. Let no day pass 


without adding one more sheaf to the garner. Improve 
every opportunity for gaining new ideas. Be not ashamed 


to be found in the debating-hall, nor in the perusal of the 


elaborate review, and the book of science. Be constant in 
your attendance at church. Too many show a pitiable | 
want of taste, as well as of religious principle, in absent- | 
ing themselves from church. They think it very important | 


to be present at the delivery of an oration on some public 


day, but are seldom found at the stated place of worship, 


where, if the preacher does his duty, they will never hear 
asermon that is not, ina literary point of view, aside from 
religious considerations, enough to secure the attendance of | 


every lady and gentleman of cultivated mind. Look upon | 


your minister as the best lecturer you can hear. Regard it 


asa privilege, both literary and religious, to hear two lectures 
a week the year round, from one who, if he does his duty, 
will not fail to refine your taste, replenish your mind, and | 
elevate your affections toward the author of all your bless- | 
ings. ‘This is a subject on which I might be allowed to 
say much more than I shall at present have the time to 
say. 1 should like to go on to show that you do not rightly 
estimate the value of the sabbatical institution in a literary 
point of view. 

How does it happen that you are anxious enough to at- 
tend a course of lectures on any other subject, but make 
no scruple of absenting yourself from a course of lectures 
on a sublime science, of which it is not only disgraceful, 
bat very dangerous to be ignorant and reckless. I say 
you, though I by no means intend to apply these remarks 
to the members of my school ; but to a large class, who 
go to meeting on the same principle they go to walk, to 
pass away time and to lounge. 

Now I suspect there is something wrong in such as are 
not constant at church. If a person appears there once a 
day only, I conclude he either comes for character’s sake, 
or that he is too fond of eating, and drinking, and sleeping, 
If he does aot 


come at all, or but seldom, my conclusion is, that he does 


to spare more time for this sacred duty. 
not belong to society. But I forbear to invade the sphere 
of the divine. I will only say, what he would not say for 
himself, that it is worth while for every one to attend 
But 
A minister is invited to 


meeting for the literary advantage connected with it. 
I regard it in another light still. 
preach to us. We therefore ought, from politeness, to 
hear him—we ought to be in our seats, forenoon and after- 
His 


sermons are written to convey this instruction ; and fre- 


noon. We attend his preaching to get instruction. 
quently the forenoon-sermon is only an introduction to the 
afternoon. Of course, he who is absent in the afternoon, 
hears but an unfinished part. (1) 


| 
Most of the remarks that have been made, apply with 
nearly equal force to those who may be going or coming. 
To those who calculate to remain longer in school, I shall 


give some further advice. | 


You have a duty to discharge to me. That duty is, to 
believe that whatever I tell you to do, you ought to 
do. (2) 
well as yours, to do all in my power to be of the greatest 
service to you. 


You are to consider that it is for my benefit, as 


It is not sufficient ground of complaint on 
your part, that you cannot see the need or the propriety of 
this or that measpre. You are not expected to see as well 
in all cases as your instructer. You may pass whole days 
and weeks without being able to count up a vast number of 
pages committed to memory ; but you should not think, on 
this account, that your teacher is not doing his duty. I 
could keep you for several months at the black board, 
without putting a book into your hands ; and though you 
might think you were doing nothing, and might tell your 
parents so, still I could make good judges believe, that I 
had been rendering you the most essential services. You 





(1) Well put, and worthy of special attention. N. 
(2) If you can. Py this, I mean no disrespect to the 
writer. Far from it. know him, and [ know his worth. 
But the duty of belief is not exactly the thing for me. 
N. 


1} 








‘ae 
should rest satisfied, that, when: you are under the care of | 
| an instructer, whose success in his profession will eventually | 
| depend on the faithfulness with which he performs the du- | 


|| ties of it, he will not, knowingly, adopt any measure cal- 


| culated to injure himself or his pupils. 

Scholars are apt, innocently in most cases, to do their | 
| teachers a good deal of injury and injustice, in misrepre- | 
| senting them and what they say. A word or two taken 
out of their proper connexion, and separated from the cir- 

cumstances which gave rise to them, are too often distorted 

very much to the discredit of the teacher. Now I charge | 
you to beware how you report what is done in school.— | 


} 


You know that I am obliged to resort to very familiar illus- | 

trations, for the purpose of giving interest to what you are | 

studying, and when you shall have made some further at- 

| tainmentssin the science of education, and of giving in- 
structions to others, you will be able to appreciate the 
worth of some of those familiar and apparently trivial re- / 
marks, to which all good teachers are obliged to have re- 
course. 

| Remember not only your duty to your teacher, but to 
your parents. ‘They are now bestowing on you the best of 

earthly blessings. 


|| cultivate your minds, and become honourable among wo- 


men. Do not pain them so much as to incur the rebukes 
of your teacher for any impropriety of conduct. Be al- 
ways diligent and obedient. Be economical and prudent. 
Do not expect your parents to deck you out in costly ap- 
parel, while they are spending so much for your education. 
You should be contented with cheap dresses. Tell your 
parents, that what idle and foolish girls, who think their 
respectability depends on the number of their dresses, spend 
in unnecessary clothing and gewgaws, you should like to. 





i 


They are giving you an opportunity to || 


have laid out in books, or saved to pay the tuition of an- || 


other year’s schooling. 


Be punctual and constant at school. Aim at an exact 
performance of every duty. 
Strive to be first 
Consider that you are now making up 


your fortune for life. 


all school exercises. Aim at high things. 
in all respects. 
Consider that the standard of female 
education is rising higher and higher every day, and that 
the time will soon come, when it will not be thought hon- 
ourable to be found ignorant of any important branch of 
knowledge. F. 





PORTLAND, 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 18, 1829. | 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
If these things are true, they should be known. If-untrue, 
let them be contradicted forthwith. I have heard of 


Be faithful in the preparing of 


something of the sort before, while a grant was in issue | 


before the legislature of the state. N. 


Portland, May, 1829. 
Mr. Neat,—Would you like to dig stumps, pick-up 


rocks, and hoe potatoes for three and one-third cents an 
If not, why say of the Wesleyan Seminary, ‘“ this 
invaluable institution deserves the encouragement of our | 
Jegislature and people’’? 


hour? 


At this institution, the price of 
board is one dollar per week, if paid in money ; conse- | 
quently the scholar who works for his board five hours each 
day, gets one dollar for thirty hours’ labour. 

In this town, mechanics earn from eight to twenty cents 
an hour, and I, speaking for one, can board here, as well 


as my health will permit, for one dollar per week. 
|| Your correspondent says, ‘‘ the wages of each are pro- 
| portioned to what he earns.’’ This isa mistake. Whether 
|| he earn much or little, he must work five hours a day for 
\| his board, ‘* whieh,’’ says W. X. Y., “is furnished for 
| him at a low rate, by the institution.’’ He says also, that 
‘< many indigent young men are here enabled to acquire an 
education, who would not incur the expenses of a common 
academy.’’ Let us compare the expenses of the academy 
in this town, with those of the said seminary. Here the 








“ indigent young man,’’ if he will be a slave to fashion 





eee 


and disease, gets board for two dollars a week; there, for 





three, rating his wages at ten cents per hour ; here, tuition 


is six dollars a quarter ; there, three ; whole expenses here, 
are thirty dollars ; there, thirty-nine. 

You may repeat your assertion after reading this, if com 
science will allow of it. 


With profound respect, Sir, your. Discipuy 





Our friend Tom is right in the main. Our friend, I say, 


thoagh I do not know who Tom is, because the language 
is that of a friend. N. 


Joun Neat,—Your correspondent “ Amicus,” in No 


|| 74 of the Yankee, after saying many pretty things by way 
| of introduction, takes the liberty to ask **'Tom’? “some 


two or three simple questions. ?’ 


Ist. ‘‘ Shall our country be flooded with every thing that 
goes under the name of literature, and pass off unnoticed ; 


| without a word said on its good or bad qualities?” 1 an- 
| swer, no, Select the best of it, give it a short notice, 


proportioned to its importance, and let it pass. But must 
the whole mass of trash with which our « country is flood- 
ed,’’ be reviewed in detail in our first literary paper ? 
Mast entire columns and pages, week after week, be oceu- 
pied with notices of this trash, which «* goes under the 
name of literature’? If so, its editors will have their 
hands full, and the ‘* Yankee would defeat its own end, 


and become a simple, good-for-nothing journal.’’ 
\| 


2d. ‘* Shall no one encourage a young writer that shows 
marks of genius and talents, because his writings are not 
found in works of general usefulness??? Yes—encourage 
him by all means. But is there no other way to do it, but 
by reviewing a whole volume of rubbish in which his 
writings may lie hid, like a pearl in an oyster-bed, or a 
speck of gold in a mountain ? 

3d. ** Will an erroneous idea of American literature be 
given on the other side of the Atlantic, because some of 
the best essays are published in periodicals, and have the 
truth told of them ?’? No, my dear sir ; our “ best assays” 
may be published in periodicals, or in any other way you 
please ; and they may have the truth told of them, if you 
please. Our literary reputation will, by no means, suffer 
from all this. But if our best literary paper be occupied 
with reviews of little books of stories and scraps of poetry, 
to the exclusion of better matter, will not its foreign readers 


i take it for granted that no better materials can be obtained, 


that our best productions consist of these childish things, 
and that we are a nation of triflers? It is not the justness 
of these reviews of which I complain, but the number of 


them. I would just remark, by the way, that the two last 


questions of ‘‘ Amicus,’’ are, in my opinion, rather strain- 
ed; that in them he appears to draw inferences from the 
remarks in my communication, which nothing he can find 
in them will warrant him in ; and that he either misunder- 
stood me, or——but let that pass. 


I mast pass over the delicate subject of the horse-whip- 


‘ping with which ** Americus”’ threatens me, only begging 


of him to delay it. 


** Amicus” appears to labour under a mistake with res- 
pect to the reform which “‘' Tom’’ would like to see in the 
Yankee. So far from wishing it to become a “ timid, sim- 
ple journal,’’ I like its independence ; and so far from want- 
ing it to become subservient to a party, I believe it would 
lose much, very much of its beneficial influence in conse- 
quence of such an act. And what proof has ‘* Amicus’? 
for all his assertions? Not a particle can he find in any 
thing I have said, nor does any exist, but in his own ima 
gination. With respect to Neal’s reviews of religious 
works, I have already given my reasons for wishing him to 
drop them, and it is unnecessary to repeat them. 

As for my ** impudently”’ accusing Neal of ‘* weakness, 
unaccountable and unconquerable,’’ I stated it as an infirm- 
ity, common, with regard to some particular subject, vary- 
ing in different persons, to all mankind ; and if ‘*Amicus’? 
considers John Neal as any thing more than human, he is 
welcome to his opinion. 
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= sameness _emmeneimmmminl pen nme 
" He has committed another mistake, in supposing it is | inference hold good—they may as well lose two hundred | progressive population ; the very lowest classes are so situ- 
“ bg Tom’s ”’ own idol which was spoken of. So far from | thousand dollars at one fire, as two thousand dollars each at | ated, that they cannot but imbibe, in a good degree, the 
. it, I never knew the man, never heard bim, never saw || one hundred different fires ; that is—at the end of a thou- || spirit and feelings of cultivated people ; that in conversa- 
him that I remember, and have read but very little of his | sand years they stand the same chance of profit and loss on || tion, in the advance of public institutions, in the general 
4 writings. ‘ the one house as on the one hundred houses they have in- | tendency of the age, an influence goes forth to the remotest 
And now comes another string of questions, and asser- || sured. We know that fire insurance companies divide | extent of communities, humanizing and softening the great 
tions, which I will not repeat. But before I reply to them, || large dividends. In New-York, where fires are of so fre- || family of man in its career. But take away those re- 
would beg of ‘* Amicus,”’ first to prove that the minds of || quent occurrence, their stock is among the best in the mar- i straints, restore to fanatics their former power, and you will 
his (Dr. Payson’s) hearers were thus solemnly impressed, || ket. To account for this is easy, when we consider that || see your peaceful ignoramus become the blind instrument of 
> as he asserts—that Dr. P.’s remark was a prediction, of in- || the risk of loss is divided into chances which it might take } outrage in its blackest forms. Destroy the press, restrict 
ze tended as such—that the death of the persons alluded to, | ages to destroy, while the premiums and interest upon their | the free course of thought, annihilate learned institutions, 
was the effect of this pretended prediction—that he pos- || capital stock and premiums is an accumulating fund. ‘The |, inculcate the belief that knowledge is dangerous, and free 
sessed such an influence and ascendancy over the minds of _ example in your P.S., in which you consider the risk made inquiry a perilous and soul-destroying heresy, impede the 
lo, his people—that those persons were thus deeply affected, and |’ in the form of a bet, and to continue for a specified time, I || collision of mind with mind, make it penal to differ from 
ay their days shortened in consequence of the prediction ; and | think places the subject of your query in a sufficiently clear established formulas and platforms, and you may see your 
sal then I will either answer his interrogatories, or acknowledge light. I do not, know whether the number of chances || president, or your monarch, marching at the head of his 
that I cannot. TOM. against the destruction of the one hundred buildings at any | armies to exterminate an obstinate sect, or perhaps crossing 
~ ; one time, admits of mathematical exemplification ; but | the ocean to erect the banner of his faith on the towers of 
; should not suppose the multiplication for the ratio of the || Saint Sophia !’’ 
4 From a far-off correspondent. N. chances into each other in the manner which you men- ||. And of that proneness to intemperate eulogy, which al- 
wr PROBABILITIES AND CHANCES. | OM would give a result any too great. rz | most characterizes our people now, he says with convine- 
" Sines Hua, Pode dell to!" Wage’  dsraie ! Bell Place, Del. May 30, 1829. } ing power, and with rere i the sound “ quent, 
r? town to consist of one hundred houses, each house to have NB ee ow ows country the spirit of free inquiry and libe- 
me coat the came, and Vhe 1k of bah dass against fire to be | - | val culate is peculiarly in harmony with our free institu- 
he precisely the same. Suppose one at liberty to risk ten | LIVINGSTON COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL. || tions. That it has been adopted in all its power and ex- 
oir thonsead dollars epon eithSr, tpsa-any part, of upon ail of || CC. Fezto’s Apparss. Cambridge, Mass. Hil- | tent, the warmest patriot will be cautious of ——— 
2, the above houses, which ought he to do?” Now, let us liard, Metcalf & Co. | There is a inate for extravagant self-eulogy two prevalent 
suppose further, that the risk to be incurred shall continue A. very. clever and. bold. essay this—entitled to 0 wide | omens &.., We call ourselves the iy fete apt 
we for s certain period of time—say fifty years ; the chances 1 cizopléeién among thoes rho are net sntisGied with seading 1 and oe" ptepitiay pri ig a Paper 
not against fire to be as five to one for each house, or that a || ,. beating alone, but with studying and thinking also. | eet ae as " e ef at grea mt bn ite 
ge house shall be burnt down in five years. The chances || Poke a sample or two of the manner in which Mr. F. \ 8 ee peop e, " oe attery bat ven as vad ‘id Ay 
ni then are, that in five hundred years these hundred houses | Perea tees abiee | into . ty tant 8 ear. would that more sincerity were 
es shall be burnt down, and are as five hundred to fifty— | | used in this matter. Not that we ought not to be joyous, 





or as fifty to five, that they are not all destroyed in the ‘* We are frequently told that the highest intellectual || even to exultation, for the unequalled blessings which, in a 
8 . : ‘ | culture without something further and deeper and more spi- 
course of the fifty years. That is—fifty to five in favour of || . . s toes 
|| ritual, is of comparatively little importance. 


| 
| political view, have fallen to our portion. But to be for 
It is present- |) 


be an equal distribution of the risk upon the one hundred || a gp , || ever harping upon our greatness and intelligence and eplen- 
of houses—and against throwing the whole risk upon the pre- ed to us as something distinct, in its essential features, from } dour, when so much of ignorance and prejudice remains 
the servation of any one house. Unless some specified time is | every principle of goodness, uay, as something often found among us, can end in no other result, than to blind us to 


” considered with regard to the duration of the buildings, it || allied with the most accomplished vice. 1 will grant that |) our faults, and inflate still further that absurd national va- 


; , 
. 3 i mere intellectual power or culture, considered separately || ,-,. 
strikes me that your deductions are limited to grounds || P / d separately || nity, which 























rou f ss atlas d 4 with + aed valle foreigners select as one of our most striking 
on which inevitably lead to false conclusions. 1 oa . a om mand meg wit oe an . - elt || characteristics. Jt is true, that our political principles re- 
re | amare mab dine enh ior sc | sri: em fi Witt ing | eine tars nbn of pi oi th 
ied rity against uncertain Joss or ruin. When the risk of the Dk sthteehteeet dienes 2 ile the ial ci “ " || we have no «‘Test and Corporation acts 3 but he must 
ry, Joss of property is divided, so that the destruction of any || r P “4 - : . rin mene pa he a || be blind indeed, who does not perceive, with a mournful 
ate one part shall bear no very great proportion to the value of | pun - a ¢ ee - me ae frequency, such influences in the general tone of opinion 
ed, that which remains, we may doubt the wisdom of insur- | . aot ; re : fs sa an yb is eg ainst “pe spirit j and feeling ; who is not deeply sensible that there is a 
es, ance—inasmuch, as it is taxing the whole for the security | pee oe “Th, - alt A bnchpreres fast i | want of that manly and generous tolerance which 
ess of a part, when the chance of the destruction of that part || b — ¥: d = io bs: r . . re = rary > ‘: é: a || forms the distinguishing glory of Germany at the pre- 
r of bears but a very limited proportion to that of the security || ya - AT oa Nf ; ve J ren bs ” bi | sent day. The voice of denunciation is “~~ often heard, 
last of the whole. If Girard of Philadelphia had his whole es- || toe _— - bce i itye , bow action. ‘Lhe || fyr the credit of our national character, Bitter contentions 
in- tate invested in buildings scattered throughout the city, it || — ° ws 5 lp we — beauty whe abstract forms, |! and rev ilings, and attempts on the part of individuals to 
the would be as great folly in him to effect insurance on his || ~— _— sé + _ ale - ie oc we — 8S || impose their own peculiar modes of thinking 7 a sub- 
ind guhole. property,,as it would be for = corporate body to re- ae alpen : id the and 0 ee a must, — | missive public, though not sanctioned by any principle of 
ler- insure estate which they had insured. Set aside the inte- . mS a , aie eae ery ae nai 4 anc’ |) our institutions, yet frequently occur, and with an effect, 
yest, or the value of the use of money. Suppose an insur- 1 - SABA ud - a 3 —— truths upon which the against which reason and good sense prove but a feeble 
1ip- ance company to exist a thousand years,—that they insure || ead ue aie us! S98 denne. ; 4 tsi bur |) barrier.’ 
p pe ; . || tared with the high and glowing thoughts that have filled || , . - a! er d 
ing one hundred buildings the first year, the value of each of pee ee de of ot! 4th ase “| I like this. There isa manhood here which is wante 
— aster-i.inds of other ages and the present, has a sen- || : 
which is two thousand dollars, and the chaneés of each of 1 stbiliey' move awallulied w welededs ; d de- among our trainers of youth. N. 
which against fire is as ten to one, or that a building shall || 7 ; cm ak. age i Bs | 
reg ce deteenehaantin tl neam suamttsnain 2.toats dove ine | fined, a readier power of adoption of what is great and 
oy sure likewise at the same time one building, the value of | Good, Chan & apes of 'compnes stiayp.” | From a correspondent. N. 
- which is estimated at two hundred ne alleen, ond Of religious power, of that spirit of domination which «< I perfectly agree with you, Mr. Neal, that the produc 
= the chance of the loss of which, in regard to that oa the will not be checked, but by one steady, perpetual, unyield- | tions of our own country are entitled to our first attention. 
uld other buildings, owing to, ito fire- proof ‘Ai iti nei diideuse ing effort, like that which the barriers of our coast present || But the mere fact that a book is American, is certainly not 
* or any 5 Pip il is but as one to one hundred ; or that || the encroachment of the ever-labouring sea, he says, | suifieient to entitle it to consideration. And even if it pos~ 
nd it may be destroyed at the end of a thousand years. It is t Let it not be said, that ignorance is less dangerous to | — eerpnaey aor yet not eens — pei 
ma- plain then, that their chance of the Joss of all the buildings || religion now, than it was in those disastrous days. ‘The || fulness, fh On - - eri auth : joing ys co 
ous in the one case in the course of a thousand years is pre- || nature of man has pot changed and cannot change. It is || publication intended re. ~” , Rp tet : tos : 
1 to cisely the same with that of the loss of the one building in || the progress of knowledge and free inquiry only, that | trifling things with whic ed’ is ad neriy - n y 
the same time. But again—suppose the chance of the de- || makes the contrast between our condition and that of na- ought not to occupy so much of our Game ep ani pupers 
struction of the one building to be the same with that of || tions in the age of the holy wars. Let it not be said, that || ®* to exclude other and more important subjects. 
em the other buildings, and that the chances would be to de- || the quiet but ignorant members every where to be found in “ 
stroy them all ina thousand years. The chances then are || American society, present a model af sound opinion and TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
fa one to a hundred that they lose the one building by the || virtuous practice, which ovght to teach us the comparative Tom (in reply to. Nep)—fair, but inadmissible. The 
oie first fire which occurs, But supposing the value of the || worthlessness of human learning. It must be remembered dispute must end somewhere ; and why not here? One 
use of money to be nothing—and in this case only will the || that these men are surrounded on all sides by a refined and paragraph I preserve—and but one, 
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I hope you will not say there { is mach of earth in — 
Your criticism was just enough upon my ‘ Woman ;”” 
though in one respect, for so great an admirer of the sex as 
yourself, I think you treated her rather rudely. I wrote, 
** Like Evening’s spreading crimson upon snow.”” You 
left out the (’s) apostrophe at the end of evening. It was 
like robbing ‘‘ Woman” 


pensable.”’ 


of an eighth sense—of an ** indis- 


Good ideas here, and sometimes vigorously expressed. I 
have altered a line or two. 


BREATHINGS OF LIFE. 


Hreu from yon peak the Eagle springs— 
And mark thee how his glistening wing, 
In sunbeams bathed, its shadow flings 
Where all the snows of ages cling ! 
See’st thou yon darkling cloud of storm, 
A remnant from the veil of Night ? 
Mark ! 


And mounts into the upper light ! 


how he bursts its airy form, 


Rise up, my soul! immortal if thou art, 
Strike out thy broad wing to the skies,— 
Now as for Heaven from thy death-sleep start— 
JVow—with thy glorious energies ! 


Burst upward in thy strength, bright flame of life, 
Light up the gloomy caverns of thy rest,— 

Be with this clay-made prison-house at strife,— 
Breath of a God in fleshly robing drest. 


Why bowed thy plumes in dust, my soul ? 
Where is thy robe of light ?— 

Where is thy heaven-born strength to roll 
Up—through the depths of night ! 


Ye o’erspread chariot wings, which sweep 
So low the vault of Heaven, 

Bend down, ye spirit-watches of the deep, 
Bear us where ye are driven ! 


A. A. D. 





The following was not intended for the Yankee, but is 
sent just to vex you, it being the only sonnet I ever wrote, 
or ever mean to ; (1) for I remember your words, ‘‘ Lnever 
saw a good sonnet, and I never shall.’’ 


TO A FRIEND. 


Dost thou not look to Brunswick? Wilt thou not 
Be pleased to hear the Androscoggin roar ? 

And Lectures too wilt thou not ponder o’er, 

And make thy head a medical depot ; (2) 

Striking thy forehead when thou hast forgot 

Some choice accession to thy healing store ; 
Making discoveries wonderful, and more 

‘Than ever entered Esculapius’ thought ? 

Wilt thou not thus acquire consummate skill, 

And shoot life’s thousand evils with a pill ; 

Keep Death half starved, and blunt the flying spears 
He’s kept for ages bathed in blood and tears? 

And since what has been may be hoped for still, 
Let earth once more beho!d man’s age a thousand years. 


(1) Ever mean to/ 
keeism. 


This from Loveright !—Sheer yan- 
N 


(2) Depot is pronounced depé. N. 





Obliged to the writer. 
BUTTING. 
You say—‘‘ No man ever was or ever will be satisfied 
with selections made by another from his works.”? 32. 
Johnson expressed his satisfaction with a volume of Beau- 
ties, from his Rambler. And—and, if I had any works, 
(though I’m thankful I have not, for you to overclaw,) I 
feel sure I should be satisfied with selections made by J.N. 
There! A’n’t you converted ? 


Again. 


N. 


“« Never trast the opinion yon have made up, 
either in a state of excitement, or of exhaustion.”® Just so 


far you are right ; but you add,—** while a thing is very 


a 


| new—or after wh it is very familiar,—while you are hot with 
| it, or after you have grown cold.”? 42. Now, I believe 
| the proper time to judge of one’s composition, is after it 
| has grown very familiar, and after the author has grown 
cool,—I don’t say cold and indifferent, for no one would 
think to sun himself in a fog,—but catch an hour when you 
feel willing to be pleased, and yet are determined to see 
justice done ; and if your composition has merit, you will 
feel a glow as of sunshine. 

* An Old Man Revisiting,’ &. By I. McLellan. You 
ask, ‘* Where is the scene of this story laid ?—in this coun- 
try, or over-sea? If in this country, why the cottage—the 
pale birch,’ &e. 48. (1) Have we no pale birches? Is 
not our black charcoal made of pale birch? And who has 
not heard of our white birch stakes, so famous for rotting ? 
You say, again and again, we have no cottages. We have 
huts enough, though the word cottage is not used ; I hope 
it will be, it sounds so rural and contented; while hut or 
hovel makes you think of poverty and pigstyes. (2) 





Jackson calls our Military Academy a living armoury. 
This you consider ‘‘a beautiful idea in itself,’’ but “* out 
of place in a state paper ;’’ and add, ‘As if it were any 
thing in favour of a wise man, such a man, for example, 
as George Washington, or Benjamin Franklin, that he 
could say what he had to say in pretty language.’’ 51. I 
believe it is something, and a great something, to have that 
ability, and a lamentable lack to be destitute of it. Ifa 
wise man attempted to say a pretty thing, and failed of 
Still I would 
agree with you, that no wise man should be a professor of 
butterflies, E 

‘O’er the bronzed towers of the Czar."—T. Fisher. 
You say, ‘* Towers being one syllable, instead of two, the 
rhythm is exactly the same as if he had written, 

‘ O’er the bronzed roofs of the Czar.’ 48. 

Is tou-ur of the same rhythm with tou? Are *‘ nigh her’ the 
same as nigh? (3) ‘Tower has two syliables—so has hour ; 
brier has two, so has wire,—(though wire may be stretch- 
ed into four syllables, oo-ah-e-ur). Now be careful how 
you say one is exactly equal to two ; though I do believe 
you are nearly equal to two such things as I. An English- 
man told a Frenchman that an English Bee was exactly a 
match for two French ones. Sometime after, the French- 
man seriously asked another Englishman if such was the 
The other replied, that he thought the truth had been 
a little stretched, but that he was inclined to believe two 
English bees would be a pretty good match for three French. 
Ah, said the satisfied Frenchman, that may be. 


pretty language, who would not pity him? 


fact. 


(1) It was the association I complained of, ae 
red-deer, pale birch, &e. 

(2) Something im that, to be sure ; but still cng are 
cottages ; and log-huts——log-huts. 


(3) Yes+-in poetry. , 





N. 


Extraordinary, to be sure. 
FORBEARANCE, 


** Were you ever angry ?”’ 

Ah, do you remember that old question ? 

Yes, *twas after the quarrel—we were sitting at table— 
the woman wondered at your evenness of temper. 

I have often thought of that quarrel, and always with 
self-reproach. 

With self-approbation, you mean. 

No, I’m afraid I did’nt do exactly right. 

I’m sure you were all forbearance—calm as a statue in a 
thunder storm. 

That’s what I reproach myself for, that stupid forbear- 
ance ; I ought to have kicked the villain out o’doors. 

Whiy, you astonish me. 

Did’nt he stun me with his profane abuse ?—but that I 
seldom care for, when it is confined to myself. Didn’t he 
make an outrageous charge, implicating an innocent person 
present? The most timid animal has courage to defend its 
young—to my shame. 


But you know he was drunk ; he’s very polite when 








he’s sober. 
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So much the worse. If such a man chooses to be a 
brate, he ought to be treated as such ; as such I ought to 
have treated him, but I degraded my own ' 

But bis gray haim—age you know is respec 

Age in itself is respectable ; but villany should not be 
shielded, even by gray hairs. 

Yet I dare say they were his shield. 

Yes—I reflected that many years could not pass, before 
that gray head would be in the grave, and that I might live 
to be sorry I had ever raised a hand against it. 

A reflection worthy a reasonable and Christian man. 

You may regard it as you please ; I now consider it un- 
reasonable, and therefore unworthy a good man, 

How so? ’twas merciful, at least. 

That may be. Mercy and justice I believe are irrecon- 
cilable enemies, unless they mean the same thing. There 
are but two sides, right and wrong, justice and injustice— 
and mercy must rank on one of these sides. 

I can’t answer that now ; but why was your reflection 
unjust that caused you to spare the gray-haired man ? 

Because reason yielded to feeling—a feeling that had no 
business in the decision. The old man would probably die 
first, and therefore must not have severe justice done him. 
I happened to be born last—therefore must submit to inju- 
ries. This you call Christian-like. 

But you will agree with Pope, that to forgive injuries is 
divine. 

It may be divine, but ’tis not haman ; at least, "tis not 
in my nature to forgive a premeditated insult. 

How unhappy you must be, to bear about you a conti- 
nual grudge against a poor old man. 

Call things by their right names. I bear a grudge 
against no one. If I receive a benefit, I note it on the page 
of memory ; an injury I note too—so mach debt, so much 
credit. What right have I to blot out a transaction of life ? 

Then you consider forgiveness as great a crime as in- 
gratitude. 

Yes, and both crimes equally rare, for both are unnatu- 


roe 


Nee nate 


| ral, 


Would’nt you wish to be forgiven ? 

Don’t appeal to my feelings till your argument fails. 
Ask if I would’nt like to be treated unjustly. 

But you remember the preacher said, if strict justice had 
been done us, we should all have been in hell long ago. 

So he believes, and so he has a right to believe. Does 
believing a thing make it true ? 

But you heard the preacher say last year at Exeter, that 
disbelieving a thing doesn’t make it false. 

Equally trae—so what does all our talk amount to? 

Why, it shows that we can dispute without quarrelling ; 
and has convinced me that a person may repent of forbear- 
ance, which I always thought was a rare virtue. Bat you 
like argaument—The old man’s connexion with you— 
would’nt you have violated his claims and your obligas 
tions ? 

When? 0'“pabon Seiten” hie*iinsnebens he forfeits the 
claims of that character. 

But suppose it had been your father. 

Suppose, you rogue ! wasn’t it my father ? 

Farewell. 
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